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This is the time to transplant Phlox 
and other herbaceous plants. Our dis- 
play at the recent Dahlia show in Horti- 
cultural Hall included only a small 
proportion of the many varieties of 
perennials that we grow. The early fall 
is also a favorable time for transplant- 
ing evergreens. 


| We endeavor to maintain a complete 
stock of hardy herbaceous, deciduous, 
and evergreen plants. May we serve you? 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W.H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 
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Cherry Hill 
Quality 


Means the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 
are exceedingly choice this season and 
may be safely transplanted any ‘time 
now. 

Our ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS are a delight to the eye. 


Flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
vines are exceptionally nice. 

May we supply you with some of this 
choice stock? 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 





























Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


- (If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
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WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS)!). 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
» Nursery Stock, you gain final 
m. assurance that what you plant 
3s the best that money can buy. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


The annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society was held at Richfield, 
Clifton, N. J., Sept. 20. After a 
luncheon served by Bobbink & Atkins 
Company to 85 members, the meeting 
convened at 2.15, daylight saving time, 
and a cordial welcome was voiced by 
President Atkins, with most optimistic 
predictions for the future of the Rose 
in America. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President, Dr. E. M. Mills, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; vice-president, F. L. 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; treasurer, 
S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; 
executive committee, Jesse A. Currey, 
Portland, Ore.; James Heacock, Wyn- 
cote, Pa; Thomas Roland, Nahant, 
mJ 

The title of honorary vice-president 
in recognition of their outstanding 
services was conferred upon both 
John Cook, Baltimore, Md., and Rev. 
Spencer S. Sulliger of Kent, Washing- 
ton. 

George C. Perkins, recently returned 
from the Rose gardens of Europe, told 
of his visit to Countess Giulio Senni 
and of her three to four hundred va- 
rieties of Roses, most of which are 
new kinds. He was convinced that 
we need to raise more of our own va- 
rieties. Through the courtesy of J. 
Pernet Ducher of Lyon, who has many 
new varieties coming on, Mr. Perkins 
was made a judge at the Bagatell. He 
was disappointed in the showing, but 
then the season had not been favor- 
able. He recommended that ll 
should, when possible, see the Rosarie 
L’Hay. 

Prof. E. A. White of Cornell Univer- 
Sity voiced the satisfaction of New 
York residents in the selection of one 
of their members for the high honor of 
the presidency. Dr. E. M. Mills re- 





sponded in his characteristically de- 
lightful fashion, repeating Herbert 
Spencer’s words: “Men do not cease 
to play because they grow old but 
they grow old because they cease to 
play.” He noted that probably he is 
the first amateur to become the pres- 
ident of this organization. It was the 
Count Von Bulow when deposed by 
Kaiser Wilhelm from the chancellor- 
ship, who said he would rather be in 
his Rose garden at home than to be 
chancellor of the great German Em- 
piree Dr. E. M. Mills touched the 
depths of feeling in many present 
when he recited the ‘‘Labor Song” by 
James Oppenheim, the refrain of which 
is, “Give us bread but give us Roses.” 

The company then adjourned to 
revel in the acres of Roses near by with 
one of the most extensive assortments 
to be found in this country. 


REV. E. M. MILLS, D.D. 


The new president of the American 
Rose Society. 





A new municipal Rose garden has 
been established at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where a large collection of good va- 
rieties is being grown. Another Rose 
garden and one of particular interest is 
being planned for Syracuse, N. Y. 
This garden will be dedicated next 
year, and will be named in honor of 
Rev. E. N. Mills, D.D., the new pres- 
ident of the American Rose Society 
and the man who has done more than 
anyone else to popularize Rose grow- 
ing in New York State. 





It is announced that the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has been awarded to Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer of Lancaster, for her 
work in preserving and popularizing 
the newer Chinese Lilies. Mrs. Thay- 
er’s interest in these Lilies has ex- 
tended over the time which has been 
necessary to develop one of the finest 
collections in America. She was the 
first estate owner to recognize the 
value of such species as Lilium regale, 
Lilium Thayerae, Lilium Sargentiae, 
and Lilium Willmottiae. With the 
exception of Lilium regale this group 
of Lilies has been lost from most of 
the gardens in which bulbs were 
planted. Mrs. Thayer encouraged her 
skillful superintendent, Mr. William 
Anderson, to give these Lilies special 
care and attention, the result being 
that they have been saved for Amer- 
ican gardens. 


Special interest has been shown in 
the Lily which was named by Mr. 


’ E. H. Wilson, the introducer for Mrs. 


Thayer. This Lily was given special 
mention in the award by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Lil- 
ium Thayerae isa native of the Chino- 
Thibetan borderland, growing in a 
wild and mountainous country at an 
altitude of 5000 feet or more. It is 
occasionally cultivated in gardens. Mr. 
Wilson in his description of the Lily 
says: 

“It is occasionally cultivated in gar— 
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dens and on tops of stone and mud 
walls for its bulb, which being white is 
esteemed as a vegetable. In the Min 
Valley I have seen occasional plants 
above the city of Maochou to Sung- 
pan Ting. Also it grows in the valley 
of the upper Tung River round the 
town of Romi-chango. In Shensi it 
appears to be rare. It was first in- 
troduced to Italy by Pere Giraldi, who 
in 1894 sent bulbs which flowered in 
the Botanic Gardens, Florence, in 
June, 1895. In 1904 I sent bulbs to 
Messrs. Veitch, by whom it was dis- 
tributed under the name of ‘L. sutchu- 
enense. In the winter of 1908-09, 
and again in 1910-11, I, sent bulbs to 
the Arnold Arboretum which were dis- 
tributed in America and England. 
This Lily grows among low shrubs 
and grasses in open country, especially 
on steep mountain-slopes, and is hap- 
piest on humus-clad boulders. It is 
fond of leaf soil, good drainage and 
sunshine, and flowers in July. Under 
cultivation it has proved reasonable, 
ripens seed in normal seasons, and is 
now fairly well established in a num- 
ber of gardens in England and a few 
in America.” 





A local branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners was organ- 








ized at Jacksonville, Fla., on Septem- 
ber 17 by the members of the asso- 
ciation residing in that district. Her- 
bert W. Tickner, Orange Park, was 
elected chairman and Alfred Addor, 
Jacksonville, secretary of the branch, 
which will be known as Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch. P. W. Popp of New 
York, and an ex-vice-president of the 
association, was present at the meet- 
ing and briefly reviewed the history of 
the association and the growth and 
prestige it has attained the past few 
years. 

The national association has recently 
added the following names to its list 
of sustaining members: 

Arthur V. Davis, Millneck, N. Y.; 
Sigmund Stein, Hartsdale, N. Y.; 
Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa.; 
Miss Mabel Choate, Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Charles K. King, Mansfield, 
Ohio; S. C. Pirie, Sea Cliff, L. I.; Mrs. 
Walter S. Mitchell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. A. D. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. C. A. Otis, Willoughby, Ohio; 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Willoughby, 
Ohio; L. E. Sisler, Akron, Ohio. 





PLANTS THAT BECOME PESTS 





Sometimes garden plants which are 
welcome to a garden prove very un- 





MRS, THAYER’S LILY 


grateful tenants, crowding out other 
and perhaps better plants and filling 
the ground with suckers or seedlings. 
Unfortunately, most of the catalogues 
—and for that matter most of the gar- 
den books—fail to mention this feature. 
The Bocconia or Plumed Poppy is a 
case in point. This perennial makes a 
fine tropical appearance, but spreads 
rapidly by underground stolons and 
comes up in all sorts of unexpected 
and sometimes quite distant spots. To 
be sure it can be kept within bounds 
by due care, but is to be introduced to 
gardens with caution. 

Then there is Polygonum cuspi- 
datum, sometimes called Mountain 
Fleece. This shrubby plant, which 
dies down to the ground every winter 
and makes bamboo-like canes in the 
summer, grows with amazing rapidity, 
often becoming 15 feet high by the 
end of the summer. When in flower 
the fleecy white blooms are ornamen- 
tal and attract hosts of bees. The 
plants spread under the ground, often 
to an extent almost beyond belief, and 
when once established can be erad- 
icated only with the greatest difficulty. 
There are locations where this plant is 
desirable. It makes a fine screen and 
is absolutely hardy, but a greater mis- 
take cannot be made than introducing 
it into a small or intimate garden. 

Some of the Evening Primroses, the 
wild Chicory, and even the hardy 
Asters and perennial Sunflowers 
spread rapidly, although they are in 
no sense likely to become pests. 





STAKING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Stakes in the garden are necessary 
evils, and often are required to sup- 
port tall growing fall Chrysanthe- 


mums in order to keep them from be- . 


ing blown down by the strong winds. 
If the stakes are not to be too con- 
spicuous they should not be quite so 
tall as the plants themselves. 
They must be fairly strong, but 
need not be very large. It is 
best to sharpen them before they 
are driven into the ground so 
that the roots will not be damaged. For 
this reason, also, it is wise to set them 
at least two inches from the base of 
the plants. Then if the plants are tied 
loosely to the stakes in such a way 
that the leaves are not wadded togeth- 
er, the effect will-not be unpleasant. 

Raffia is the best material to use for 
tying. Fasten it first to the stakes 
and then make a loop around the stems 
of the plants. When this plan is fol- 
lowed, the plants have sufficient- play 
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so that they are not likely to be bro- 
ken off short when a high wind comes 
up. Of course it is best to stake the 
plants early in the season, and to tie 
them up as they grow, but if this work 
has been overlooked, it is far better 
to stake them now than to let them be 
ruined by the fall storms. 





RENEWING SOIL 





Rosen Rye, Sown in October, Im- 
proves the Home Garden 





After cleaning up the garden it 
should be sowed to Rosen Rye, which 
stools much more than ordinary Rye. 
When rank enough to plow or spade 
under, the bulk will easily be 100 per 
cent. greater than with ordinary Rye. 

I am a-great believer in Rye as a 
soil renewer and as a source of humus 
in competition with stable manure, 
that is, such stable manure as one is 
able to buy. 

Stable manure that is properly 
taken care of and housed in a covered 
cement pit is unquestionably the best 
dressing that can be put upon the land, 
and the man who properly takes care 
of it knows that, and consequently 
uses it on his own land so that you 
and I never have the opportunity to 
buy it. 

The stuff we have to buy is usually 
so leached or fired that much of the 
fertilizing value is gone and, besides, 
nearly every moth in the neighborhood 
has deposited a clutch of eggs that 
will later hatch into a fine collection 
of cutworms. 

I would advise sowing the Rye 
about October 1 to 15—not sooner. 
By this time most of the moths will 
have deposited their eggs, and their 
egg clusters will be effectively taken 
care of in the annual bonfire. 

I used to sow a handful of Rye 
whenever I cleared a patch large 
enough to bother with, but this year I 
noticed that the early sown parts had 
Many more cutworms than the pieces 
that were put in at a later date. 

The Rye will be four or five inches 
long before Winter comes, and it is 
valuable as a cover crop to keep your 
soil from washing and blowing away. 

In the Spring the Rye will be five 
or six inches long, and April 1 should 
see it plowed or spaded in. Under the 
warming influencee of the spring sun 
and the wholesome appetite of the bac- 
teria in the soil, it will soon disappear 
and it will leave your soil in fine shape 
for planting. —A. L. STEPHEN. 











PERENNIALS 

















The Butterfly Weed 


In almost every catalogue which a 
garden maker picks up, the native But- 
terfly Weed, Asclepias tuberosa, is 
mentioned as a particularly desirable 
perennial. Yet it is very seldom that 
this plant is actually seen growing in 
gardens. The reason is to be found, 
probably, not in any lack of beauty in 
the plant, but a decided difficulty in 
growing it. Like another lovely but 
elusive native American plant, the 
Cardinal Flower, it has a way of dis- 
appearing suddenly after one season’s 
growth. Once in a while one finds a 
big clump of Asclepias tuberosa, but 
more often sees only a meager spec- 
imen with but one or two flower 
heads. One point to be remembered 
in any case is that the plants stren- 
uously object to being moved or even 
disturbed by digging around them 
deeply when they are once established. 





Pyrethrum uliginosum 

This plant sometimes appears under 
the name of Chrysanthemum uligino- 
sum, but whatever name it may bear, 
it seldom fails to produce great num- 
bers of daisy-like flowers on tall stems 
very late in the season. Some persons 
call it the Giant Fall Daisy, and plants 





may reach a height of six feet by the 
time the frost cuts them down. As 
the flowers are white, they harmonize 
well with the Heleniums, Boltonias 
and late Sunflowers. They are never 
effective, however, unless planted in 
masses. 

The plants are not particular as to 
soil, but like protection from high 
winds. They are readily grown from 
seed, but can be increased by division 
of the roots in the spring. 

If lower growing flowers are pre- 
ferred, this perennial can be dwarfed 
by cutting it down to within four to 
six inches of the ground in June. 
When the plants grow again they will 
stop at about three feet and will give 
a greater number of blooms, as more 
laterals will be sent out. This is the 
ideal way in which to handle this 
perennial in the small garden. 





CHANGES AMONG GARDENERS 





Daniel Whyte, for 20 years head 
gardener to Winthrop Ames, North 
Easton, Mass., has been appointed head 
gardener to Samuel Appleton, “Broad- 
mere,” Marblehead, Mass. 

Harry Coles, of Wellesley, Mass., 
succeeds Mr. Whyte as gardener to 
Winthrop Ames, North Easton, Mass. 

Robert Weeks has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent to Charles K. 
King, of Mansfield, Ohio, to accept a 
similar position en the new estate of 
Guerdon S. Holden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Earl Robertson, gardener for the 
past four years under Robert Brydon, 
superintendent, on the Mrs. F. F. Pren- 
tiss estate, Cleveland, succeeds Mr. 
Weeks as superintendent to Charles K. 
King, Mansfield, Ohio. 


PYRETHRUM ULIGINOSUM. 
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DWARF AND SLOW-GROWING 
CONIFERS 





Diminutive forms of tree growth 
produced by Nature to suit the exac- 
tions of exposed situations and sever- 
ity of climate often have considerable 
garden value. On the higher parts 
of the mountain ranges the wind ex- 
ercises a strong influence on vegeta- 
tion, diminishing the height of trees, 
and on the topmost regions reduces 
them to a low, scrubby growth. On 
seacoasts, broad plains, and plateaus 
the wind has full play and the same 
effects are produced. In short, the 
effect of strong winds everywhere is 
to retard tree-growth, and so it comes 
about that on the coasts, open plains, 
plateaus and on the summits of moun- 
tains, dwarf, stunted forms of tree- 
growth are common. 

These adaptations to environment, 
or ecological forms, as they are tech- 
nically called, are often very distinct 
from the parent types, but if raised 
from seeds and cultivated under nor- 
mal conditions they usually revert to 
their ancestral forms. Of course, 
there are genuine dwarf trees which 
cannot be persuaded to grow into any- 
thing else, no matter how they are 
propagated, but in general the stunted 
forms of tree-types have to be in- 
creased by cuttings or by grafting or 
they lose their diminutive character. 

I am reminded of these facts by the 
perusal of a handy volume* devoted 
entirely to the pygmy forms of Coni- 
fers. The author has evidently made 





*Dwarf and Slow-Growing Conifers, 


by Murray Hornibrook. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3.50. 


a deep study of his subject and the 
whole work is of great interest and 
value. He has not only collected in- 
formation about these plants from all 
available sources, but has grown in 
his garden at Knapton, Queens 
County, Ireland, every form which he 
could obtain. Unfortunately, recent 
political changes in Ireland have 
caused the dispersal of this unique 
possession. One is glad to learn that 
it has been presented to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin, 
and is thus preserved. 

The arrangement of the book is al- 
phabetical and the descriptions of the 
plants for the most part are quite ade- 
quate. One hundred and eighty-seven 
pages of closely printed matter are 
devoted to the.plants themselves, and 
this is followed by a good index; it is 
illustrated by twenty-five full page il- 
lustrations, many of which represent 
plants growing in the Arnold Arbor- 
etum. A list of books of reference is 
given, and the histery so far as is 
available of each plant is set forth. 

It is interesting to learn that Lou- 
don in 1838 enumerated only ten 
forms of dwarf Conifers; Beissner in 
the last edition of his “Handbuch der 
Nadelholzkunde,” issued in 1909, 
enumerates 160 forms, while Mr. 
Hornibrook lists and describes no 
fewer than 460. It is admitted that 
quite a number of these are now lost 
to cultivation, yet it is probable that 
some of them may be found hidden 
away and forgotten in old gardens. 

It would seem, from the author’s 
work, that there are dwarf forms of 
nearly every known hardy Conifer. 
The common Norway Spruce, va- 
riously known as Picea Abies and P. 
excelsa, has been especially produc- 
tive of diminutive forms. Mr. Horni- 
brook enumerates no fewer than 47 
distinct forms. Very interesting is 
the history of such well-known forms 
as Clanbrasiliana, Gregoriana and 
Maxwelli. The latter originated as a 
“Witch’s Broom” in the Maxwell 
Nurseries at Geneva, N. Y., some 
forty years ago. 

There are a number of distinct 
forms of the common Hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis), but none more lovely 
than the variety known as pendula. 
This is a densely compacted form 
with closely overlapping pendulous 
branches forming a low, broad, round- 
topped mass. It was discovered many 
years ago on the mountains back of 
Fishkill Landing on the Hudson 
River by the late General Howland of 
Matteawan, N. Y., and named by him 


Sargent’s Hemlock for his friend aad 
neighbor, Henry Winthrop Sargent. 
General Howland found four plants 
of these Hemlocks, and one of his 
original discoveries is still living at 
Holm Lea, Brookline, Mass., the es- 
tate of Professor C. S. Sargent. The 
variety has been extensively propa- 
gated by grafting, but such plants 
grow more rapidly, are of more or 
less compact habit, and less beautiful 
than the original seedlings. Quite a 
number of other dwarf Conifers have 
originated in America, and_ there 
seems a marked tendency for these 
plants when under cultivation to pro- 
duce pygmy and otherwise anomalous 
forms. —E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





DELPHINIUMS 





This season we have had a contin- 
uous bloom of Delphiniums at Hill- 
crest Gardens. We have been experi- 
menting with seedlings from a Blue 
Garden in Newport, from the Rock- 
mount Nursery in Boulder, Colorado, 
from Mr. O. M. Pudor’s garden on 
Puget Sound, and with the English 
seeds of Blackmore and Langdon. 

From all these different seeds we 
have had a great variety of blues, 
from a lovely soft celestial blue to the 
deep, rich indigo shades. We have 
had them with the pink and coppery 
iridescence of the inner petals, with 
the white center, and with the black 
bee in the center. In every variety 
of blue, with a few white blossoms. 
Yet the chief glory of our Delphin- 
iums has been their continuous bloom. 
Our old plants in the garden blos- 
somed in the usual way in June. They 
were cut down and blossomed again 
in September. Our seedling Delphin- 
iums have been in continuous bloom. 
In our cold frames we are now start- 
ing new plants for next year, so that 
we may again have a summer with a 
continuous bloom of these loveliest of 
blue flowers, the Delphinium, the 
Larkspur of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens. —M. R. CASE. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, 





MUSHROOMS 

In spite of the season’s dry weather 
the Boston Mycological Club has held 
its usual meetings every Monday from 
12 to 3 o’clock, at Horticultural Hall. 
On Monday, September 17, about 
forty species of edible and poisonous 
Mushrooms were exhibited, the result 
of collections made in the woods near 
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Overbrook and Rockport. On the 
following Monday between forty and 
fifty different kinds were shown, 
among which were five poisonous spe- 
cies of the genus Amanita. Most 
noteworthy of the edible varieties was 
an unusually large specimen of Hyd- 
num caput-ursi, popularly known as 
the “Bear’s Head Hydnum,” a species 
of fine flavor. 

The club, in addition to its free 
Monday exhibitions, has conducted ex- 
cursions for the study of Mushrooms 
in the field. Dr. A. Kettembeil, of 
Brookline, is chairman of the commit- 
tee having these walks in charge. The 
dates and places for the remaining 
walks are as follows: 

Sunday, October 7, Wenham. 
Leader, Miss Eleanor F. Ober. 

Columbus Day, October 12, Prides. 
Leader, Mr. Julius Theodorowicz. 

Sunday, October 14, Stony Brook. 
Leader, Mrs. E. B. Blackford. Leave 
Forest Hills, lower level, at 10 A.M. 

Sunday, October 21, Blue Hills. 
Leader, Mr. Weis. Leave Mattapan 
Square at 10 A.M. 

—JENNIE F. CONANT, 
Secretary. 





COVERING BULB BEDS 





Many amateurs cover up their bulbs 
too early each fall. None of the 
Dutch bulbous plants should have 
their winter mulch until the ground 
is frozen hard. The aim should be to 
keep the frost in the ground and not 
exclude it. If beds are covered while 
the ground is soft the plants will con- 
tinue to grow, and many tops will be 
broken in removing the covering in 
early spring. Furthermore, when the 
ground is soft field mice will burrow 
down and work great damage. 





FORCING LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY 





It is possible for amateurs to force 
Lilies of the Valley readily in the 
house when cold weather comes. The 
foots may be dug up before the ground 
freezes and planted in boxes or pots. 
It is best to set them in a cold frame 
or leave them out of doors until after 
freezing weather, as the bulbs need to 
be frozen before they are forced. It is 
wise to set them on ashes so that they 
will not become frozen to the earth. 
When brought into the house the 
boxes or pots should be placed in a 
Sunny window where there is fairly 
even heat. They will grow rapidly 
and soon reach flowering size. 

















| GLADIOLI 





The Laciniated Gladiolus 

It was an. interesting coincidence 
that last season four growers, in 
widely separated districts, discovered 
among their seedlings varieties which 
displayed marked irregularities on the 
borders of their petals—something 
quite new to Gladiolus blossoms. The 
four men were Kirchoff, of California; 
Kunderd, of Indiana; Purple, of Ohio, 
and Ream, of Massachusetts. 

Just why these variants were de- 
scribed’ as laciniated (or “lacinated,” 
to follow the printed announcement) is 
not entirely clear, for the incisions in 
their petals are shallow and curved, 





Gladioli for Cutting 
In answer to the question in the 
September 15 issue of HORTICUL- 
TURE, my experience leads me to 
suggest the following varieties of 
Gladioli for cut flowers, having these 
characteristics in mind—vigor, medium 
height, graceful stem and spike, and 
good keeping qualities: 
White—Carmen Sylva. 
Yellow—Gold. 
Lavender—Mrs. Peters and Byron 
L. Smith. 
Red—Crimson Glow 
bulbs). 
Salmon—Jenny Lind. 
Ashes of Roses—Rose Ash. 
American Beauty—Exquisite 
Diener’s American Beauty. 
Pink—Evelyn Kirtland. 





(from small 


and 


LACINIATED TYPE OF GLADIOLUS. 


while the botanists define laciniated 
as “slashed; cut into deep narrow 
lobes.” (The word is derived from 
the Latin “lacinia,” a fringe.) 

But the petals are sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the usual straight bor- 
dered sorts to make them interesting, 
even though they may not prove as 
important as some of the growers seem 
to consider them. 


—MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 





White, yellow lip—Mary Pickford. 

Flesh pink—Theda Bara. 

Other. good cut flower varieties are 
Alice Tiplady, Myrtle, Mona Lisa, 
Mrs. Norton, Prince of Wales. Pur- 
ple Glory from small bulbs is good for 
cutting. I am trying out Pola Negri, 
Richard Diener, Fern Kyle, Marie 
Kunderd, Giant Myrtle, and . Elf. 

—E. M. SANFORD. 

Madison, N. J. 
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RAMBLING ‘OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















Why should it not be possible to 
develop climbing Roses which will 
flower all through the summer, or at 
least give a second period of bloom- 
ing in the autumn. I have noticed 
this season that several varieties bloom 
occasionally, and a strong plant of 
Elizabeth Ziegler in my garden is 
carrying several trusses of bloom late 
in September, as this is being written. 
The Climbing American Beauty has 
thrown occasional blooms throughout 
the summer, and so have both Dorothy 
Dennison and Christine Wright. 

If this tendency in the direction of 
continuous bloom could be fixed, a 
great boon would be conferred on 
flower lovers. The _ ever-blooming 
climbers are a goal to be striven for. 





I have been interested to note the 
varieties of climbing Roses which 
carry their foliage in good condition 
to the close of the season. Possibly 
Silver Moon has excelled in this tfe- 
spect, but several other varieties hav- 
ing large foliage, including the Climb- 
ing American Beauty and Purity, have 
leaves that are almost as glossy and 
clean now as they were in spring. 
This is certainly a point to be borne in 
mind when buying climbers, especially 
if they are to be given an intimate 
position near the house. The varie- 
ties which contain Wichuraiana blood 
or which have been developed by cross- 
ing with the hybrid Teas, seem to 
hold their foliage in better condition 
than the typical rambler varieties. 





It is with no little satisfaction that 
I have observed the increased tend- 
ency on the part of certain nursery- 
men to grow and advertise the newer 
shrubs. It may be true that garden 
makers in general are rather slow to 
take up the novelties, but in the end 
the nurseryman who develops a repre- 
sentative stock is pretty certain to find 
a good market for them and to in- 
crease his. prestige in horticultural cir- 
cles. Among the newer things of spe- 
cial interest at this season are certain 
of the evergreens, and such plants as 
the Asiatic Witch-hazels, which flower 
in the winter and are to be prized by 
all garden makers who occupy coun- 
try or suburban homes in the winter 
months. Meyers Juniper (Juniperus 
squamata Meyerii) is one of the novel- 


ties which is likely to find a ready ac- 
ceptance in American gafdens. Dwarf 
evergreens that are really hardy are 
none too plentiful. 





This Chinese introduction, which 
was given to American gardens by the 
late Frank Meyer, a famous agricul- 
tural explorer of the Department of 
Agriculture, grows so slowly that it 
can be used very advantageously in 
foundation plantings. Even when 
conditions are especially good it makes 
only about eight inches of growth 
each year. While it combines well 
with other evergreens, it also makes 
an attractive specimen for lawn plant- 
ing. It seems to me that this Juniper 
is going to prove much more satisfac- 
tory for average gardens than the 
Irish Juniper, which is being planted 
to a considerable extent, but gives 
only indifferent results. 





There is one particular point in 
favor of the Asiatic Witch-hazels 
which has not, | think, been insisted 
upon by nurserymen who handle 
the plants. There are very few shrubs 
which will endure the vicissitudes of 
city life so well, apparently being in- 
different to smoke, dust or lack of sun- 
light. Of course the fact that it flow- 
ers in.the middle of winter when the 
ground everywhere is covered with 





MEYER’S JUNIPER. 


snow. makes an especial and wide ap- 
peal. I-am sure that these Asiatic 
Witch-hazels, as well as the Missouri 
Witch-hazel, will find much favor 
when they become better known. If 
they are planted in connection with 
the well-known late autumn flowering 
species, Hamamelis virginiana, it 
will be possible for the garden maker 
to have blooms out of doors at least 
ten months of the year. 





TRIPTERYGIUM REGELII 





Tripterygium Regelii is a plant de- 
serving of more general cultivation in 
gardens. It is a deciduous shrub, 
growing about six feet tall. The long- 
pointed light green leaves, alternate on 
the stems, are often six inches long by 
two to four wide. The stems when 
young are angled with a warted ap- 
pearance and_ gracefully drooping, 
bearing at their apex in early July the 
long clusters of small white flowers 
having somewhat the appearance of 
Hydrangea paniculata eight to ten 
inches long. 

These very attractive flower clusters 
persist and produce small _ three- 
sided fruit, each side conspicuously 
winged. Except for its fruit, this 
plant resembles a Celastrus, to whose 
family it belongs. It is perfectly 
hardy at the Arnold Arboretum, flour- 
ishing in wet or dry situations, and 
was introduced from Korea in 1905 by 
Mr. J. G. Jack. Propagation may be 
performed from cuttings of hard wood 
in winter of the previous year's 
growth, which have the peculiarity 
of growing from the base, therefore 
making it necessary to leave the lower 
bud when preparing the cutting. 

—W. H. JUDD. 


Arnold Arboretum. 





BABY RAMBLER ROSES 





Even in parts of the country where 
the persistent drought has interfered 
with the free blooming of the Hybrid 
Tea Roses, the hardy Polyanthas or 
Baby Ramblers have kept up an unin- 
terrupted yield of dainty little flowers. 
These little Roses have been over- 
shadowed too long by the more showy 
and larger growing kinds. What they 
lack in brilliancy they make up in 
floriferousness, and their ease of culti- 
vation makes them fit subjects for the 
most modest of gardens. 

These Baby Ramblers look well in 
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beds and are better adapted for bed- 
ding purposes, perhaps, than for edg- 
ing beds of Hybrid Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals, although they are some- 
times used in that way. To keep them 
in bounds as borders the plants must 
be constantly cut back. In beds they 
can be allowed freer growth. 

Baby Ramblers are especially fine 
in the autumn, being remarkably free 
flowering at that season. The best va- 
riety that I have tried is one called 
Echo, having good sized, light pink 
flowers. This is a particularly good 
variety for cutting and makes a fair 
sized bush. The Baby Dorothy is 
a more brilliant pink, but not so per- 
sistent a bloomer. Ellen Poulsen is a 
very dark pink variety, and Orleans is 
the best red' kind. Baby Tausenchon 
has particularly large flowers and is a 
free bloomer. 





AUTUMN MOISTURE 





Abundant Supply Needed to Carry 
Evergreens Through the Winter 





An abundance of water applied to 
the garden in the autumn will often 
carry plants through the winter which 
would otherwise perish. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the neces- 
sity for using the hose with the utmost 
freedom during the weeks just before 
the ground freezes. This is especially 
true as it applies to evergreens and all 
newly set trees or shrubs. 

Evergreens must begin the winter 
with a full allowance of moisture. 
Otherwise the constant evaporation 
which goes on from the foliage will 
use up the available supply to such an 
extent that the plants will perish. 
This, it will be understood, refers to 
locations where the ground freezes to 
a considerable depth. It will not ap- 
ply, of course, in locations where the 
roots have access to moist, warm soil 
at all seasons. Young evergreens 
which have not been able to become 
well rooted will seldom go through a 
northern winter unless the ground is 
filled with moisture in the autumn. 
Thousands of Rhododendrons have per- 
ished from the same cause. Even Rho- 
dodendrons which have been growing 
for years are much more likely to die 
under adverse conditions if there is 
any lack of moisture. Mulching 
around the roots is a good practice 
with all evergreens, both the broad- 
leafed and the narrow-leafed kinds, 
but it is much less important than the 
liberal application of water. 


ILEX GENICULATA 





A Fruiting Shrub of Much Beauty 
Late in the Season 





In September one of the prettiest 
berried shrubs in the Arnold Arbor- 
etum is Ilex geniculata. For six 
weeks past it has been a plant of ex- 
quisite beauty and will remain so far 
into the winter, though shortly its 
leaves will fall. It is related to our 
own Black Alder (Ilex verticillata) 
and the plants agree in having decid- 
uous leaves and male and female flow- 
ers on different individuals. 

In the American plant the fruit is 
very short stalked and clustered in 
the leaf-axils, whereas in the Japanese 
species the fruits are suspended 
on slender, thread-like purple-brown 


scrub-clad slopes of Yatsuga-dake 
when I was in quest of the rare Picea 
Koyamai, and quite accidental. The 
bush was about six feet high and as 
much in diameter, pearing thousands 
of its brilliant-colored fruits suspend- 
ed from slender stalks. 

Ilex geniculata has been growing in 
the Arnold Arboretum since 1894, 
when plants were first received from 
the Imperial forestry department of 
Tokyo. In 1905 seeds were collected 
in Japan by Mr. J. G. Jack of the Ar- 
boretum staff, and in 1914 by myself. 
The original plants and those raised 
from the two consignments of seeds 
have proved quite hardy in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, and each year the 
female plants fruit freely. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
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FRUIT OF ILEX GENICULATA. 


stalks, each from one to two inches 
long, with a curious little joint sug- 
gestive of a knee in the middle, from 
whence its specific name is obtained. 
This Japanese Holly is a bush from 
five to eight feet tall, symmetrical in 
outline with many thin, ascending, 
spreading stems, clothed with smooth, 
greenish purple bark, and has thin, 
dull green, ovate to elliptic, sharply 
pointed leaves which are _ toothed 
along the margin. The berries are 
globose and about one-fourth inch 
in diameter, lustrous, cinnabar red, 
crowned with a black spot, and forc- 
ibly suggest beads of sealing-wax. 
The plant grows wild on the moun- 
tains of central Japan, but is every- 
where rare. I well remember hap- 
pening upon the first wild bush of this 
Holly I had ever seen. It was on the 


, 


COLLECTION OF PHLOX 





A large Phlox bed has recently been 
planted in the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den in Cambridge, Mass., with over 
60 selected varieties of garden Phlox, 
for testing and record. Two plants of 
each are being grown, arranged for 
the best display. The dark reds are 
at one end, then rose, pink, white, lav- 
ender, lilac, and dark purple. The 
kinds most alike are put nearest to- 
gether for comparison. Thirty-six va- 
rieties were donated by the Breck- 
Robinson Nursery Co., for the body 
of the collection, and other sorts were 
obtained from specialists. The plants 
were chosen and planted while in 
bloom; thus they are true to name. 

—STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN. 
Director. 
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TRIMMING PRIVET HEDGES 





How to Obtain Bushy Plants and 
Prevent Winter Killing 





Without doubt, California Privet is 
the most widely used of all hedge 
plants. It is not necessarily the best 
plant for the purpose. Yet it has many 
advantages, and in some _ sections 
grows exceptionally well. In _ the 
northern states it is likely to be badly 
killed back in winter, but the roots, as 
a rule, are not injured, so that it 
comes up again if given a hard prun- 
ing in the spring. As a matter of fact, 
California Privet should be pruned se- 
verely even when not injured by cold 
weather. This pruning should be 
kept up from the very beginning. A 
newly set hedge should be trimmed 
three times a year, so that many short 
branches will be thrown out and a 
bushy appearance produced all the 
way to the ground. If only an an- 
nual pruning is indulged in, a Privet 
hedge is likely to become ragged at 
the top and open at the bottom. 

The season for cutting back such 
a hedge is immaterial. As a rule, 
pruning can be done to advantage 
once in the winter and twice in the 
summer. It is very important, though, 
to decide at the outset upon the shape 
or form which the hedge is to have. 
Then this ideal should be kept in mind 
at all times. As a rule, a conical 
shaped or round topped hedge is to be 
preferred to one which is flat across 
the top, at least in the northern states. 
A flat hedge is likely to accumulate a 
heavy mass of snow and to be broken 
down by the wind. 

A new and very satisfactory pruning 
tool works with a double action, so 
that the cutting edges pass through 
the wood when the handles are 








NEW AND VERY EFFICIENT HEDGE 
SHEARS. 
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12 PEONIES 
Worth $8.25 for $5 
Alexandre Dumas, Boule de Neige, 
Canari, Couronne d’Or, Duc de Welling- 
ton, Delachei, Felix Crousse, Mme. Ducel, 
Marguerite Gerard, La Sublime, Venus, 
Virginie. 


8 PEONIES 
Worth $18 for $15 
Admiral Togo, Chestine Gowdy, Eugene 
Verdier, Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Auguste 
Dessert, Mme. Emile Galle, R. P. Whit- 


treat you Right!” 


than he promises. 
come to see us when the flowers 
bloom, 
Right now he wants to make more 
friends, so he offers some of his 
best kinds here.” 


field. 
7 of the Very Best PEONIES 
Worth $57 for $50 


HA 


Tourangelle. 
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dozen, $15.00 per 10 
Now listen! 


let us get acquainted. Thank you. 





Le Cygne, Longfellow, Milton Hill, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Solange, Therese, 


Peonies in mixture, rea per 

Send me three dollars 

Worth each of Iris, Phlox, and Peonies, provided you leave the selection to me. 

All to be correctly named. Write for my modest little catalogue. Do it NOW, and 
“He Who Serves Best Profits Most” 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 





“Grandpa will 






“He always gives people more 
Many friends 





and he treats all alike. 





Special Collections to 
‘induce a Trial 


PHLOX, extra choice mixture, 
$1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. 


12 IRISES, worth $4.00 for $3.00 
Albert Victor, Archeveque, Darius, 
Her Majesty, Juniata, Loreley, Mithras, 
Perfection, Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, 
Walhalla, Walneriana. 
6 Choice IRISES for $5.00 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, Palau- 
rea, Quaker Lady, White Knight. 
6 Extra Choice IRISES for $15 
Well worth $18 
Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, Crusader, 
Lent, A. Williamson, Lord of June, 
Sindjkha. ‘ 
Mixed Iris, not labeled (all good 
a $5 per 100; $45 per 


and I will send you the biggest Dollar’s 
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pressed together and when they are 
pulled apart. If this tool is used with 
a shearing motion, the hedge can be 
trimmed very quickly and smoothly. 

Experience has shown that hedges 
planted close to walls have been win- 
ter killed more readily than those set 
two feet sr more away. Sometimes 


_when a double row has been planted 


close to a wall, the outside row has 
escaped severe injury while the inside 
row has been killed, root and branch. 

Although the so-called California 
Privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium, is the 
cheapest and most commonly grown, 
another Japanese species, Ligustrum 
ibota, is being widely planted, because 
it has the reputation of being hardier. 
This Ibota Privet, however, has a 
looser habit and requires more fre- 
quent trimming to make it dense and 
shapely. 

It is rather unfortunate that the old 
English Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, 
brought here by the Pilgrims and used 
by them and their descendants for 
generations, has been neglected. It is 
really one of the best of all hedge 
plants, having an upright growth, mak- 
ing a strong compact wall, and show- 
ing a smooth, glossy foliage. 














**They never before saw 


DELPHINIUMS 
like mine’’ 


Such was the opinion freely expressed by 
the thousands of garden enthusiasts (pro- 
fessional and amateur) who saw my 
Inimitable Delphiniums 
at the great New York Flower Show last 
spring. Colors, size and formation were 
entirely new to them, and before the show 
closed, I had sold out thousands of plants. 
I have another batch of 2-year-old, field- 
grown plants ready for delivery now. 
Price, per dozen, $10.00 
Write for list (M) of these and other 
specialties of mine in Hardy Plants. 


William C. Duckham 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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NEW GLADIOLUS “ELORA” 


( Originated 
by 
Luther 


Burbank ) 





Color, creamy white with rich cream spots in 
throat on three lower petals, these spots overlaid 
with dainty featherings of American Beauty pink. 
The back of the petals shows a tint of very delicate 
pink. Blooms measure 4% to 5 inches in diameter. 
This is a very remarkable variety, blooms very early 
on good, stiff stems 4 to 4% feet tall. ‘‘Elora” is 
certainly queen of all the early varieties. It is very 
prolific in bulblets, and a great favorite with florists 
because of a shade suitable for all purposes. In flat 
bouquets for funeral work, or in baskets, it makes up 
most beautiful, and especially good among other 
pieces made of “America” or “Le Marechal Foch,” 
and a welcome relief from too much of one color. 
It also goes well in mixed vases or baskets. 


Every florist should have a large stock of “Elora” 
and discard some of the other old, inferior varieties. 
It costs no more for labor and space to grow the 
best varieties than it does for others, and a large 
Stock is soon accumulated. We have had as high 
as 296 bulblets from one large bulb. 

New prices, 20c each; $2.00 per dozen. Write for 
wholesale price list on other sizes in quantity, also 
describing our wonderful new prize winner, “Glen- 
dale,” the remarkable favorite. 





** Box E. 


COTONEASTERS 


No handsomer shrubs have been introduced from 
China during the past few years than the COTON- 
EASTERS, sometimes called QUINCE BERRIES. 
They are particularly handsome in the fall because 
of their countless showy berries and orange and 
bronze colors of the leaves in the autumn. 

COTONEASTER DIELSIANA. This we have 
ealled the “BEADBERRY” because of its round, 
shiny red fruits. In the autumn it is almost as showy 
as Virburnum dilatatum. Small plants, 1’ high, $1.00 
each. 

COTONEASTER DIVARICATA. One of the 
hardiest Cotoneasters, having glossy, dark green 
leaves. In August the berries begin to color and will 
hold on all through the winter unless the birds get 
them. This Cotoneaster is one of those recommended 
by the Arnold Arboretum. 144-2’ high at $1.00 each. 

COTONEASTER MOUPINENSIS. A tall growing 
bush with dark red berries and large glossy. foliage. 
1-2’ high at $1.00 each. 

COTONEASTER ZABELLII. Mr. John Dunbar, 
Assistant Superintendent of Parks, Rochester, N.Y., 
thinks this is the handsomest of all hardy Coton- 
easters. It is not a rank-growing plant, but its 
branches have a graceful, drooping habit. The dark 
red fruit and silky leaves will distinguish it from 
the others. 1%4-2’ high, $1.50 each. 

In addition to the four described above, we have 
several others and will be glad to hear from any one 
interested in them. 

Ask for our catalog: “Home Landscapes.” 


Hicks Nurseries 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
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Kills Plant Insects,’ Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 


CindreiNil 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 
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WINTERING WATER LILIES 


Water Lilies are among the most 
satisfactory late flowers. 
It is that this fact is not 


commonly appreciated, but in gar- 


summer 
true 


dens where aquatics are grown these 
Lilies give flowers for the house until 
After frosts 


come, however, the tender Lilies 
should be removed from the pool or 
tubs in which they have been grow- 
ing. The leaves should be stripped 
off and the tubers placed in a cellar, 
where they can be kept cool and yet 
free from the danger of freezing and 
away from’rats and mice, which find 
them a great delicacy. With some 
kinds the young tubers may be re- 
moved and wintered in pots of sand, 
being used to replace the old bulbs 
in the spring. Hardy Lilies need not 
be removed from the pond if there is 
no danger of the water freezing to the 
bottom. If the ponds are shallow, 
leaves may be spread over the bottom 
and kept in place by sand. Tubs in 
which Lilies are growing may be 
taken into the cellar, the soil being 
kept in moist condition throughout 
the winter. It is most important that 
they should not dry out. 


very late in the season. 





MAKE ROSE BEDS NOW 





If Roses are to be set out in the 
spring, it is an excellent plan to make 
the bed this autumn, so that it will 
have plenty of opportunity to settle. 
Roses will grow in many kinds of soil. 
Although preferring a rather heavy 
clay loam, they must have good drain- 
age. This is one fact to be empha- 
sized, because Roses abhor wet feet 
and will not last long if water stands 
around the roots. 

Roses will thrive fairly well in aver- 
age soil, without special preparation, 
at least for a few years, but a perma- 
nent bed ought to be made with a 
good heavy layer of cow manure at 
the bottom. In no other way can so 
fine and extended a show be made. If 
the bed is made in sod land, the sods 
can be chopped up and thrown back. 
They will provide humus as they de- 
cay. While the bed should be a few 
inches higher than the surrounding 
ground at first, it should never be kept 
mounded up. It will naturally settle 


until it is level, and no harm will be 
done if it is a trifle lower than the 
ground around it. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Bedford Hills, N. ¥.—Northern West- 
chester County Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Society; 19th annual exhibi- 
tion, Nov. 8, 9, and 10, at Community 
House. 


Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society; Autumn and Chrysan- 
themum exhibition, Nov. 2 to 4. Exhi- 
bitions at Horticultural Hall, 300 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. 


New York City.—Eastern Apple Expo- 
sition and Fruit Show, to be held in 
the a Central Palace, Nov. 3 to 
10, 1923. 


New York City.—American Institute 
of the City of New York, 92nd Annual 
Fair. Flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
Oct. 3 to 5, at 25 West 39th St. 


New York City.—Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. At the Museum of Natural 
History, 77th St. and Central Park 
West, Nov. 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Dahlia exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, Oct. 2 and 3, at the 103rd Cav- 
alry Armory, 32nd St. and Lancaster 
Ave. 


Worcester, Mass.—Worcester County 
Horticulural Society; annual fruit and 
vegetable exhibit, Oct. 11; Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibit, Nov. 3 to 4. 


“HAVE A HOBBY—Grow Some Glads.” 
Choice Gladioli Bulbs Grown in New 


England 

Each Doz, 
1. Mrs. Frederick C. Peters $0.75 $7.50 
2. Mrs. William E. Clark 50 5.00 
3s. Sunnymede 50 5.00 
4. Henry C. Goehl 40 4.00 
5. Miss Sophie Fischer -75 7.50 
6. Dr. R. T. Jackson -25 2.50 
7. Primulinus Primadonna 15 1.50 
8. Priscilla Alden (Prim.) -20 2.00 
9. America .05 50 
10. Panama .05 50 
11. Yellow Hammer 10 1.00 
12. Canary Queen .20 2.00 


One bulb of each for $3.50. 

One dozen bulbs of each for $35.00. 

One hundred Primadonna bulbs (very 

choice for table decorations), for the 

sum of $10.00. 

95 varieties of Gladioli—100 varieties 

of Iris. Catalogue upon request. 

WILLIAM EDUM CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, 

Walpole Street, Sharon, Mass. 











The Amateur’s Book of 
the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


Price $3.00 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 




















Illustrated Rose Catalogue. 


November for best results. 


Iris and Peonies: 


this autumn. 


sizes from 5 to 10 ft. tall. 





Bobbink & Atkins 





We grow several hundred thou- 
sand Roses in several hundred varieties. 


Our collections are complete. 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. 
Nursery several hundred fine, well-branched trees, ranging in 
Prices on application. 


Trees: We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade Trees. 
We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


NURSERY 





ROSES 


Autumn Planting 
Ask for our ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ list of Roses and our 


Plant in October- 


Ask for booklet. 


Evergreens will give best results when planted in the early autumn. 
Ask for our special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Evergreens: We 
shall be glad to correspond with anybody who intends to plant 


We have growing in our 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants ; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowering Marshmallow 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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PEONIES,, ROSES, 
HOLLAND BULBS 


Plant now choice named Peonies, 3 

to 5 eye divisions, all colors, bloom 

first year, 50c, 5 for $2, 12 for $4. 

Monthly Tea Roses, 3-in. pots, all 

colors, now in bud, 3 for $1. 

Choice collection of Iris, all shades, 

12 for $1. 

Very best Hyacinth, all colors, 20 

for $1, 100 for $4. 

Single or double Narcissus, 30 for 
$1, 100 for $3. 

Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors, 40 

for $1, 100 for $2. 

Crocus in mixture, 100 for $1. 

ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 











PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Sends for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass, 


E. PARKER HAWES 


Gladiolus Grower 
CHOICE VARIETIES 


























MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bloom 
next spring when planted before 
Oct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or mere dozen, $1.00 per’ doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 

Auburndale, Mass. ~ 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ American Pillar” = nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


asi udichiir tek 





BRECKS 


51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 


GARDENING TOOLS 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 


CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 


Humus 


The Best and Cheapest Fer- 
tility Maker at the Price. 


Bulletin on Request 


Edwin S. Collinson 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. 


























Tue GONARD. § WEST GROVE 
Rebet Pyle, Pres Ast, Wasser, Vie-Pres 
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Little Gree Farms 

' American = Company, Owners 

| Geet EVERGREENS, 
| Deciduous TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
% Catalogue sent 

GR Bock Bay-¥, “Cio Borie 8. QR) 
x BOSTON, MASS. 
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weg ar oar F. Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
. ¥ Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businessis. Established 1916. Write for infor- 

mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, /4-] Newark, New York 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 





Perennial Plants 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Applicatien 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reliable Florists SS ee 2 ee 
Were 
’ a ae *Phone, | 
Worcester’s (] Gffe Seadin EE Columbus 6883 
nN Shop Ca Te 
ew . d _— Made | 
Hi Kis) Quality an at 72. St 
oe Service THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 








Randall’s Flower Shop We Are Members of the F. T. D. 
22 Pearl Street 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 














BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. Introducers of Floral Novelties 


226 Devonshire Street Our facilities for steamer business or 




















maa T. Sm European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 58rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
American Agente for Amerteen Agents for 
BOSTON cc ge 37 bee Ee’ aa The King’s Florist 
MASS. Paris Hanover Sq., London 



























FARQUHAR’S 
lil g GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


- 
yy 


|HOUGHTON 














UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH The Cream of the Dutch Crop 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
BROOKLINE, MASS. We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
1 they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
H| F. E. Palmer, Inc. ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
{ Chestnut Hill and the Newtons for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 
ql The Leading For all this 


i wet) | R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET; BOSTON, MASS. 
David Clarke’s Sons 










































































{ Deliver orders from any part x 
is of the country to HARDY Lgessomgygee gp en pec oe one Bulbs-Dutch-Bulbs 
“ : lings ready now, nice stock, Belladon- 
New York City na, Bellamosum, Kelway Giant, 137,00 
per : Pyrethrum, Kelway Hybrids, 
Write or Telegraph Daisy, Mrs. Bell. King Edward, Shasta, High-grade bulbs direct from our 
2139-2141 Broadway Mrs. Tearsteak, Dianthus latifolia atro- Nurseries in Holland. Special $5.00, 
N York . stems ge ok hag per mgs a a $10.00 or $25.00 collections, or any 
e emis Kelway, Achillea e Pearl, 
pada tae Sweet Williain mixed, Holborn Beauty, variety or quantity desired. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus Scarlet Beauty, 6¢c per 100, $5.00 per 
Fh ———— porte ee ae 
f ouble chaters, $1.00 per @ ash, D & T 
ue —— Please. Sent safely anywhere by spe- amen romp 
ie cial delivery, prepaid. J. DVORAK, 
Route 4, Hempstead, N. Y. 
A P. O. Box 141 
Springfield, Mass. 
iil PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS 
q| ip rasan praconies pnetans “WILSON’S WEED KILLER” kills 
ha] 50 varieties atest strains added 
i} . weeds in walks, drives, cobble gutters 
i Is AVENUE ° 
il sna ne an weae ee G53.00 Get tennis courts. 
Branch: Pansy Park Prize Mixture 1, wal. $1.75, makes 40 gal; 5 gal 
q Rits-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel $4.00 1000 $17.50 5000 $8.00, makes S. gal., when diluted with } 
4 Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. water. 650 gal. drum $58. And Wik 
j ‘ M. G. JUDD, Mer., DWIGHT, MASS. son, Ine., Springfield, J. 
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i cecmassinibiiiitemeiettas ameraeaen 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 














Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. : 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are. avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLTuRE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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Just. off the Breakfast Room 


HROUGH a group of three outswung casement windows, 
and a door that’s apt to be open, you look into this per- 
petual flower-filled garden. 


What.an ever delightful accompaniment for the morning meal— 
and all other meals, for that matter. 

Strange, isn’t it, that some folks will be content with flowers 
only half the year, when a greenhouse makes them an all-year- 
round, pleasure. 

It’s surely not because a greenhouse costs too much. So it must 
be simply because people don’t know how entirely we can take 
all tte building botherments off their hands. 


In fact, the way we do, it’s quite like buying a car and having it 
*“sent up.’’ 


To our booklet you are welcome. 


_» 
2» 








Hitchings «Company 


Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


QRES 
Fy 


Boston-9 Rochester 
294 Washington St. Union Trust Bidz. 
2 Philadelphia 
New York Empire Bldg. 
101 Park Ave. 13th and Walnut Streets 








